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“ SISTER MARY, 


THE FORLORN SHOP; 
AND THE STORY OF ITS TENANTS. 
CHAPTER IIT, 


Potty committed! I was not there. Fully com- 
mitted. What was to be done? It was useless to 
perplex ourselves. There was nothing but to wait 

nothing but to wait. I was sitting one morning 


very lonely, when I heard a knock at our door, and, 
No. 416. 1859, 
























I AM INNOCENT!” 


peeping through the window, I saw our dear old 
friend Mr. Berger. I was pleased beyond all ex- 
pression; my heart scemed to leap into my mouth, 
to choke and flutter in my throat. He had scarcely 
entered, before I clutched him in my embraces, and 
sobbed in a sort of ecstasy in his arms. True, kind 
friend, his clear sense directly comprehended the 
situation. He promptly engaged a respectable 
legal practitioner, who at once visited George; but 
EEE 
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the unhappy boy, as I heard subsequently, would 
neither admit nor deny his guilt. 

The following day Mr. Berger took Ellen to see 
her brother; I staid at home. I kmew that an 
interview would upset me; so I determined to re- 
linquish the idea. All that I afterwards heard was 
from Ellen. George asked for me the very first 
thing, and expressed himself very much disap- 
pointed that I had not come. He declared that he 
would say nothing to avert his almost certain doom ; 
that he loved us devotedly: he said that two or 
three times. If he were sent out of the country, 
he said, he hoped he should retrieve his position, 
and that we should be all better off than ever. 
But, in spite of the remonstrances of Mr. Berger, 
and the entreaties of Ellen, he would make no sign 
to confirm or to repudiate his culpability. When 
Ellen urged him, and talked to him of his mother 
and of me, he burst into a flood of tears, and would 
say no more. So they left him, all alone. 

The next morning, I had along conversation with 
our kind friend, when he told me that the funds in 
his hands amounted to no less than £320. I 
thought that the twenty would be sufficient for 
present purposes; so Mr. Berger left me to consult 
with Ellen, as to the best mode of investing the 
remainder. 

We didn’t want for company. My brother’s 
name was so notorious, that people whom I knew 
nothing of, or had only casually met, would crowd 
our little house, and beg for those minute details 
which I had neither the power nor the inclination 
to give. 

The day of his trial came at last. Oh! it was 
such a glorious morning. The sky was so blue, 
and the air so clear, that, had it not been for the 
houses, I could have fancied myself miles in the 
country. I went to the Old Bailey veryearly. A 
policeman told me I could not enter without an 
order. I told him who I was, when, with a kind 
of compassion, he led me to the sheriff, who himself 
put me into the court, and offered me a place where 
I could have seen George’s face the whole time. I 
didn’t want that; so he conducted me up to the 
gallery, and placed me in the front seat, above and 
behind George, as it were, so that I could look down 
on him, and see the judge and the jury clearly and 
distinctly. 

When I was there alone, it seemed very much 
more terrible than when the court was presently 
filled. The subdued noise of the policemen, the 
panels sounding to the accidental knock of a broom 
belonging to the women, who had not yet completed 
the cleansing of the court, combined to send such a 
thick awe into my heart, that it was a positive relief 
when the rush came, and I found myself surrounded 
with people. One by one the jury came in and 
were sworn; one by one the judges seated them- 
selves on the bench; and when all was ready and 
quite still, my poor brother was ushered into the 
dock, and the trial proceeded in form. 

My brother pleaded, “ Not guilty.” 

I felt, in 2 manner, relieved at that. 
had commenced. 

As I looked on him, poor boy, and saw the silky 
hair, which I had washed and arranged when he 


The trial 
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was a little helpless child, it bred such memories 
that, if I had been his mother as well as his sister, 
I could not have felt more. He kept his eyes fixed 
upon the herbs before him, and never moved or 
spoke. I listened most attentively to the evidence, 
from which it seemed that there had been a general 
neglect in the accounts. All the officials had been 
reprimanded, and all vented their spleen on George. 
I could not but feel that he was guilty. There 
seemed no loophole of defence. Even the advocate 
whom Mr. Berger had engaged did not attempt to 
deny, but strove to palliate his client’s guilt. He 
dwelt upon his youth, the temptations of the town, 
reprehended the carelessness of the officials, who, 
he stated, were the greater criminals, and concluded 
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with a stirring appeal, not, alas! for justice, but 
for mercy. His eloquence had a certain effect, but, J? 
for the purposes of defence, was, I felt, useless. 
Thus, when the judge was summing up, enlarg- 
ing on the magnitude of the offence in a commercial BF £ 
country, I scarcely distinguished what he said, 
being in a perfect agony of expectation to hear the fj * 
sentence. While the jury were, for form’s sake, ; 
considering their verdict, my agony became trebly : 
intense. When they at last pronounced him guilty, ’ 
I heard it as a matter of course—passed over the # / 
hope of the judge that he would retrieve his cha- . 
racter in a distant land—passed over his reference t 
to us, whose almost sole support my brother was: 
what I waited for, what I parched for, was the ‘ 
sentence—the sentence. , 
“Transportation for seven years !” d 
With this announcement I felt a relief; seven ‘ 
years soon slide away. My brother was very young 
—harely twenty-two; he turned to depart. In- 
stantly, as though by preconcerted signal, his eye 
caught mine fixed on him from the gallery. He ‘ 
paused for 2 moment, just a moment, and then, with , 
a wild kind of gesticulation, he cried, “ Sister Mary! . 
I am innocent; indeed I am.” , 
% « * * * * * , 
“Yes,” exclaimed the mother, breaking in for the ; 
first and only time; “he said he was innocent.” b 
Had he even left a certainty of guilt behind him, ‘ 
(resumed the sister,) we could have lived through i 
it. We could have schooled ourselves to have li 
believed him guilty, and have prayed for him al- ' 
ways. But oh! sir, to feel his innocence! to know i 
his suffering! In the still twilight, in the quiet ever @ 
ing, in the hot noon, his worn and wasted image ‘i 
rose up between us and happiness. I never ei 
tirely believed him free from guilt till then; but “ 
then, I felt persuaded of it. ii 
We had a long consultation upon our future pe 
prospects. Mr. Berger suggested that we should of 
invest our little capital ina shop. To this I was Ch 
stubbornly averse. We knew nothing of business J ;, 
and I was nervously apprehensive that the small fat 
resources we had, would be expended without pro J yy, 
fitable result. I had previously made every inquuy; ste 
and had resolved in my own mind upon thie best lit 
course of action. I found that an annuity of £% foe 
on my mother’s life could be purchased with the we 
sum in the possession of Mr. Berger. Ellen agreed ans 
as to the propriety of this course, and our determ: Hj, 





nation was carried out. 
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{t fortunately happened that, in order to relieve 
ourselves from certain taxes, the rent of our little 
home had been paid three years in advance; thus 
we had still fifteen monthstoremain. Mr. Berger, 
having seen us settled as comfortably as possible, 
returned to Whimple, where, unfortunately for us, 
he married his servant, who, jealous perhaps of his 
interest in our welfare, contrived to bring about a 
coolness, so that our correspondence gradually 
became less warm, till it eventually ceased alto- 
gether. 

We have never heard of my brother since. 

Alfred was constantly with us; always at hand, 
always anxious to do us service, supplying in a 
thousand ways the absence of George. Telling 
you thus much, I am not ashamed to reveal all: I 
loved him intensely. . I thought—and the thought 
used to please me—that he on his part had a re- 
gard for me: I believe he had. I could have loved 
his wife, almost as I loved him, and her children, as 
if they had been mine. Not that this foolish fond- 
ness interfered with my ordinary duties; but what- 
ever L did, he seemed somehow blended with it. 
Whenever I wished to speak of an indifferent sub- 
ject, I was obliged to push his name from my 
tongue; if he were absent, ever so short a time, 
Iwas unhappy. : 

George had been gone nearly a year; and though 
at strange times, and in odd places, the memory of 
our banished brother came over us, yet our violent 
despair gradually softened into a gentle and chas- 
tened regret. 

We were within three months of the expiration 
of the tenancy of our little house, and nothing had 
been decided with respect to our future move- 
ments, there being always so many excuses to 
defer an unpleasant task. Just then Alfred fell 
il. This was a double loss, inasmuch as, not only 
was it out of his power to visit us, but his mother 
being one of those strange repellent natures with 
vhom it is impossible to be on terms of intimacy, 
we could see him but very seldom. I called seve- 
mltimes, taking him preserves and jellies, in the 
making of which I was, thanks to my country educa- 
tion, somewhat skilful. 
little presents were, regularly as I brou 
put upon a shelf in the kitchen. 
to be visible from the exterior. 


.¢ 
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This happened 


ness, for some days I went no more. 

A few evenings afterwards, Ellen and I were 
conversing of our prospects—no very enticing sub- 
Ject, you may be sure. It was twilight, and the 
sombre nature of the hour generated a sombre cast 
of ideas, for our conversation veered towards poor 
George, wondering where he was, and shaping out 
™ our own minds all kinds of hopes, fears, and 
futures. I remember it all now quite clearly. 
Mother had gone early to bed, and was asleep up- 
stairs; I was leaning back in the large chair in our 
little kitchen; Ellen was stretched forward, her 
foot on the fender, her elbow on her knee, when 
We were startled by a loud single knock. Ellen 
answered it, and brought down a letter for me. I 
let it remain on the table, not intending to read it 
till the candle was lit, so we resumed our conversa- 
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tion, which had fallen into a strain of comfortable 
melancholy. We chatted about Alfred: what he was 
to do when he was well, whom he was to marry, and 
so forth. 

Just at that moment I fancied mother stirred 
up-stairs; but, though I was mistaken, it inter- 
rupted our chat, so I struck a lucifer match and 
lighted the candle. My eyes now fell upon the 
letter. I opened it. It ran thus: “Come to me; 
I am dying.” 

All blank—quite blank—till I was at his bed- 
side. I don’t wish, nay, I couldn’t dwell upon it; 
he was all but speechless. He waived his mother 
from the room the moment I entered; there he lay 
exhausted for some minutes; presently he motioned 
me to him. In order to hear what he said, I came 
quite close. “ George ” «Well?” I exclaimed ; 
“well?” His eyes receded in their tears as he 
muttered, “ Innocent, innocent!” “ Who was it? 
Who was it? who was it?” He seemed for along 
time uncertain of his speech; then in a loud voice, 
which rapidly sank into an almost inaudible mur- 
mur, he uttered a sentence of which I heard only 
the words, “It was I——” 








CHRISTMAS TURKEYS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 
HISTORY.” 

For several weeks previous to Christmas, there is 
great excitement among the breeders of turkeys in 
Norfolk, and other parts of the country; for just at 
this time hecatombs of these birds are sacrificed 
as victims to the good old custom of “ turkey on 
Christmas day.” : 

This noble bird does not lose all traces of his 
nobility even when roasted and placed on his back 
on the largest dish in the kitchen ; although he is a 
headless object, and although his legless feet are 
stuck into the air in a helpless manner, yet he 
earries his liver tucked jauntily under one wing, 
his gizzard under the other, and ke proudly in- 
flates his noble breast with an abundance of veal 
stuffing, as if frowning defiance, and anxious to 
contend for the honours of the day with his rival, 
the Baron of Beefshire. 

We, of the present day, are a privileged race as 
regards turkeys. King Alfred the Great never 
had a slice of turkey in all his life; though I will 
not warrant that many an English bustard from 
Salisbury and the Yorkshire Downs did not grace 
his rush-strewn Christmas dining hall. The glut- 
tonous Romans, who, in the latter days of the empire, 
made eating almost the sole object of life, never 
tasted a turkey; and for this, I think, we ought to 
be thankful, for they would most probably have 
done their best to exterminate the whole race, and 
have “ gobbled up all the gobblers,” as the Dutch- 
men served the poor dodo family in the island of 
Mauritius; for, as is well known, these people 
killed and cooked every dodo in the island—and 
so dodo is now quite extinct. 

A turkey is so called because he comes from 
America. One does not sce the logic of this, till 
one hears that in the days of old King Harry 
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the Eighth of England, everything foreign which 
was new and fashionable was called “turkey,” and 
the richest men in the city were the “ Turkey mer- 
chants,” whose argosies sailed to the Levant. ‘The 
gourmands of those days gave themselves no more 
trouble to learn where their dishes were procured, 
than do many of their descendants of the present 
day. <A bad name is proverbially adhesive to the 
hair of a dog, and so also it is to the feathers of a 
bird; and a turkey will be a turkey to the end of 
time. 

If the eater of the Christmas turkey is as much 
interested in the ancestry of “feathered bipeds” 
as he may be in the pedigree of ourselves, the “ un- 
feathered bipeds,” he must look for the founder of 
the turkey race in the back woods of the western 
states of America, beyond the Mississippi, where 
these birds are still found in a wild state; and, being 
an aristocratic sort of bird, their manners and cus- 
toms have been described by a prince, the illustrious 
patron of the feathered tribe, Prince Charles Lu- 
cien Buonaparte. His account can be found in 
most books on natural history. I shall not here 
quote from it, especially as it is with the tame tur- 
keys, rather than with the wild ones, that we have 
to do just now. 

We will take a walk into the poultry yard and have 
a talk with the good old hen-wife, who, I truly be- 
lieve, looks upon her rising broods of chicks with a 
sort of motherly affection. A hawk comes hovering 
over the yard to get a chick for his dinner; we point 
our gun at him and are just going to shoot, when 
the old dame exclaims, “ Oh, sir, don’t ye go to fire 
the gun off; you will frighten all my turkeys to death, 
and they won't take their suppers.” She then tells 
us how that turkeys are “very delicate feeders,” 
and that, if “ everything does not exactly suit them, 
they will walk away from their food and go picking 
about the fields.” They are very difficult to fat, for 
their tempers are very ticklish as regards feeding, 
and they require a deal of coaxing and management to 
make them eat a proper fattening allowance. When 
being fatted, they are confined in a dark chamber, 
the atmosphere of which is always kept at the same 
comfortable temperature. Their food consists of 
meal, chopped mutton suet, and new milk, made up 
by women who are accustomed to the work, into a 
sort of pudding; if they refuse to eat, they are 
“crammed,” that is, the bill is opened and a lump of 
food, neatly made up in an oblong form, just large 
enough to slip down the gullet, put in, and down it 
must go, whether the turkey likes it or not. They 
are obliged to give them sand and ashes as well, to 
help the gizzard to do its work; in a natural state 
they pick up stones. They are put up to fat about 
the month of October, and there is great art re- 
quired to bring them to perfection at the right 
time; for a bird will get up to a certain pitch of 
fatness, and then “begin to go off,” that is, he no 
longer gets fatter daily, but thinner daily. “ When 
this happens,” as a great turkey farmer expressed 
himself, “ he must be killed at once, as it’s no use 
spending any more money on him.” 

Some turkeys eat as much or more than a grow- 
ing child, and a good turkey has cost in fattening, 
one way and the other, ten shillings before he is 
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hung up by the heels without his feathers in the 
market. 

They are bad mothers, and don’t look well after 
their chicks ; but we really think there is some ex- 
cuse for them, when we learn that the family some. 
times consists of eighteen or twenty hungry little 
beaks, all crying for food at the same time; no 
wonder the poor mother’s head is turned, “and 
goes staring stupidly about anywhere.” ‘The assist- 
ance of a nurse is therefore required; and who 
could take the place better than the old matron, 
Mrs. Hen, who lives at the barn door, and who 
fusses about the coop with her feathers all bristling 
up, and soon teaches her stupid young nurslings to 
“ peck for themselves,” just as the human nurse in 
the nursery is seen to teach the growing baby to 
“ peck for itself,” with a spoon, at the chopped meat 
and bread at the one o’clock dinner. 

The old paterfamilias turkey is a fine-looking 
fellow; but unfortunately, “old gobbler,” (as the 
younger branches of his family impertinently cali 
him,) has a shocking bad temper, and a very little 
puts him out of humour. If he gets offended, the 
blood rushes up into his red head and pendulous 
jowls; he droops his wings, he spreads his tail out 
like a peacock, he arches his neck like a swan, and 
struts about the yard, while his angry “ gobble, 
gobble, gobble,” strikes terror into all subject to his 
jurisdiction. 

A common farm-yard cock had once the impru- 
dence to approach “ old gobbler” when he was “in 
one of his tantrums ;” he quietly took the cock by 
the back of the neck, just as a policeman collars a 
juvenile apple stealer, and standing right over him, 
paraded him up and down before the assembled 
poultry yard. 

During Christmas weck, Leadenhall Market, in 
the centre of this great metropolis, may be fairly 
reckoned one of the wonders of the world, and 
it will well repay a visit; in fact, I go so far as to 
say that it is a “national sight,” and that every 
Englishman and woman ought to see it. At that 
time it would appear as if some fairy had touched 
with her wand, and transformed into turkeys, geese, 
and other poultry, all the bricks, all the windows, 
and every available part of the whole place. Cur- 
tains composed of turkeys shut out every ray of light 
from the shops; ropes of turkeys hang from the 
summits of the houses, and mountains of turkeys 
fill up the pathway. These birds are brought from 
all parts of the world—from France, Hamburgh, 
Ireland, Yorkshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cam- 
bridge. All the poultcrers scem to agree that 
the Cambridge turkey is the finest bird; there are 
breeders down there, as well as in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, who have reputation for their birds, and who 
have made the art of fattening a regular science. 
A dry stony soil is best suited for them. 

Vast quantities of these birds are consigned to 
the wholesale dealers, who again dispose of them to 
the retailers. I learnt in the market that one small 
shop alone, takes in a thousand turkeys during the 
week, when altogether they would, I should think, 
fill up the shop from roof to ceiling. The whole- 
sale dealers sell the turkeys by the fifties or the 

hundreds, and count them out by tens to the 
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poulterers, who come from all parts of London and 
the provinces to buy. Each poulterer has a certain 
class of customers to please; so that a lot of turkeys 
that will not suit one man, either in price or appear- 
ance, will just suit another. One wholesale man has 
been known to sell a thousand turkeys before 
breakfast. 

To count the number of turkeys sold in Christ- 
mas week at Leadenhall would indeed be a task; I 
have endeavoured to get at this information from 
the dealers in the market. “ Impossible, sir; you 
might as well try to count the sands on the sea 
shore,” was the answer given by one dealer, accom- 
panied with a smile at the absurdity of trying to 
count them, except by “ hundreds of millions.” The 
only statistic return of this kind which I can find, 
is in the “ Quarterly Review.”* From this we get 
some idea of the number of poultry devoured by the 
Londoners in the year 1854; it is given on the autho- 
rity of a wholesale salesman in Leadenhall Market. 
Amongst the items are, partridges 125,000, larks 
705,000, pigeons 400,000, fowls 2,000,000, geese 
100,000, wild ducks 200,000, turkeys 104,000, rabbits 
1,300,000. These figures take no account of what 
is sent direct to the retailers, or of the thousands 
which change hands in the form of Christmas pre- 
sents. 

Figures never strike one so much as the actual 

objects: let the reader go to the market, and he 
will get an idea of what an immense space 104,000 
turkeys would occupy, if all hung up at the same 
time. There is generally at Christmas time some 
one or two giant turkeys, hung up in a conspicuous 
place, with gay ribbons on their feet, and large 
rosettes on their white breasts. These are valuable 
birds, and fetch large prices, as well as acting as 
good advertisements. If they are young birds, 
they are of course more valuable than if they have 
urived at years of maturity; a bird weighing thirty 
pounds is a very fine specimen; there was one in 
the market last year that weighed thirty-five pounds 
and a half, and brought six guincas to the dealer. 
These very heavy birds are often the patriarchs of 
the flock, and they are known in the market by 
the name of “old stags.” A turkey was shown, 
not many seasons ago, of an enormous weight for 
its size; everybody wondered; but the mystery 
was explained by the cook, who, on preparing it 
for the table, found a charge or two of partridge 
shot in his gizzard. A fine bird, weighing thirty- 
sIx pounds, was exhibited last Christmas in Leaden- 
hall; after it had served its turn as an advertise- 
ment, it was put up for a raffle at the “ Poulterer’s 
Arms,” in the market; it had a strange companion 
in the raffle, namely, a fiddle—the highest number 
drawn got the turkey, the lowest the fiddle. 
; When dressed, these enormous birds are more 
like ostriches than turkeys, and their legs more 
like legs of Welsh sheep than drumsticks of birds. 
I have weighed a little child, of three and a half 
years old, to get an idea of the comparative size of 
these monster birds to our own species; the child, 
though of an average size, only turned the scales at 
twenty-six pounds. 





* No. 189, 1854. On the Commissariat of London. 





Besides being useful in a culinary point of 
view, the turkey has other uses. It is well 
known that this bird has a most powerful gizzard, 
which, as the Italian physiologist Spalanzani has 
shown, is powerful enough to grind down the 
points even of needles and lancets placed within 
it. This natural millstone is used by man, who 
is ever ready to turn to his own use every 
faculty, mental or bodily, of the brute creation. 
The reader has probably remarked that stone 
and crystal seals, ornaments, etc., that were really 
the property of the ancient inhabitants of Rome, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, etc., have a dull semi- 
corroded appearance on their surface, caused by 
the rust of time. The supply of these veritable 
ancient gems is bué limited; so that the Italian 
dealers make fac-similes in their workshops, to 
sell as real: antiquities; but how to give the 
corroded appearance was a difficulty, till some in- 
genious cheat devised the method of putting them 
down into the gizzard of a live turkey, and allow- 
ing them to remain there, till the triturating and 
grinding action of its horny lining had given the 
false gem the roughness characteristic of the natu- 
ral decay produced by time. 

The turkey’s feathers are by no means useless. 
When in the shop of Mr. Aldred, in Oxford Street, 
who has a name for the quality of his arrows for 
archery meetings, I saw a heap of turkeys’ feathers 
in one corner of his workshop. His foreman in- 
formed me that peacocks’ feathers were the best 
of all for putting on the arrows; but they were 
difficult to get in any quantity. Goose and swans’ 
feathers are also used, eagles’ rarely, for this 
purpose ; but a good turkey feather is almost per- 
fection. There are only about five feathers in each 
wing that are of use for this purpose, and these 
are the quills which have all the barb portion on 
one side only. These feathers are bought both 
from the Norfolk and Yorkshire breeders, and also 
from Hamburgh, at about eight or ten shillings 
per thousand; but the price varies according to the 
supply. Christmas is the time when there are most 
in the market. The advantage of them is, that 
“they won’t fall,” like other feathers, and always 
remain quite stiff when glued on to the wooden 
portion of the arrows. This discovery was only 
made about twenty years ago; before this time 
goose feathers were mostly used. I was surprised 
to hear that the eagle’s feather was too weak to be 
used for arrows. 

The smaller feathers of the turkey are used for 
stuffing beds; the lighter ones for brushes to dust 
furniture; the tail feathers are bought by fishing 
tackle makers, to make salmon flies; the feathers 
of what is called a “silver turkey” are exceedingly 
rare, and therefore valuable for this purpose. The 
Indian inhabitants of the wild turkey countries use 
the feathers to make into capes and cloaks, twist- 
ing the ends into a net-work made of the inner 
bark of the mulberry tree. The natives of Louisiana 
make fans of the tail; and of four tails joined to- 
gether, the French ladies used formerly to con- 
struct a parasol. Here is a hint for a new fashion 


for next spring, and there are plenty of turkeys’ tails 
to be had just now. 








TO THE TOP OF TENERIFFE. 


Tr was now five o’clock, and as we were already in 
the shade, the air began to feel piercingly keen. 
Pausing before we began the ascent to our proposed 
resting-place for the night, we cast our eyes round 
the vast panorama, bounded by distant rocks of 
most fantastic shapes and of different colours, and 
over the tops of those to the southward of us we 
plainly discerned the summits of the island cf Grand 
Canary imbedded in white fleecy clouds. 

And now we breasted our jaded beasts against 
the steep side of the Peak, ascending by a kind 
of sandy pathway, open on the left hand to a course 
of old lava some depth below, black and rugged to 
the last degree. The nature of the road, and its 
great acclivity, necessitated our making very short 
traverses, zig-zaging upwards for about half an 
hour, when to our great content we reached a small 
piece of level surface projecting from the side of 
the Peak, with a few tall and unshapely black rocks 
standing upon it; and this was the Estancia de los 
Ingleses, or Englishmen’s resting-place; where, at 
an elevation of 9933 feet, we were to bivouac for the 
night. Gladly did we all dismount and stretch our 
limbs on the earth, admiring the novelty and 
majesty of the scene beneath us, where the plain 
we had toiled across was overshadowed by our gi- 
gantic neighbour, while the encircling mountains 
and more distant elevations yet glowed under the 
departing sunbeams, as did also the summits of 
Grand Canary, resting upon a bed of clouds heaped 
side by side like flocks of wool of the purest white- 
ness, shutting out the view of the sea. 

Our muleteers, after unloading and securing their 
beasts, had dispersed in search of fuel; and when 
they returned with a sufficiency of retama to keep 
up fires, night had closed in, and the full moon was 
high above the horizon before all the arrangements 
of our encampment were made. Ere these, how- 
ever, were completed, one of our party was taken 
extremely unwell with faintness, shivering fits, and 
violent pains in his head; we soon covered him 
with blankets and cloaks, and raised a blazing fire, 
by the warmth of all which, and the administration 
of a little spirits, he was partially relieved. 

For a long time we reclined in the moonshine, 
gazing with delight on the prospect, and chatting 
over the incidents of the day; but the hour for 
thinking of our supper came round. Our two 
watch-fires were blazing in rear of the upright 
rocks, and a rude wall of stones, piled one on 
another by the arrieros, confined their beasts to a 
space separated from our supper room and dormi- 
tory. Before the cloth was spread on the ground 
for our repast, the kid’s flesh had been spitted on 
slivers of the pitch-pine wood that had been brought 
up to serve for torches; and after being grilled over 
the fire, proved delicious eating, though certainly 
not improved by the grains of sand, and bits of 
broken plates and glasses, that had lodged in it, 
and which our teeth came in too frequent contact 
with. We lingered long over our meal, and mean- 
while the guides and muleteers, squatted around 
one of the fires, were equally busy with the salt-fish, 
potatoes, and gofio they were provided with. Their 











TO THE TOP OF TENERIFFE. 


stalwart active figures, bronzed countenances, and 
wild-flowing hair, together with their energetic ges. 
ticulation while talking, and seen under the fitful 
glares of the fire that illumined the recess they 
occupied, contrasted strangely with the pale moon- 
light that rested on the fore-ground, and on the 
higher portions of the mountain above us, giving a 
singularly picturesque and eveu romantic interest 
to the group. We inspirited them with a dram or 
two from our brandy-flask, and then they began 
singing their popular songs, one of them chanting 
a verse, and the rest chorusing the last line of jt 
discordantly enough. After this had amused them 
for awhile, one of them—a man of more than sixty 
years—started to his feet and improvised, at the 
same time, a stanza recounting the disaster of the 
sumpter mule. Another followed his example with 
equal. spirit, and so did the rest, who for more than 
half an hour continued bombarding each other with. 
extemporaneous verse of all measures, and of no 
measure at all, but with perfect good humour in 
the jokes they bandied from side to side; and really 
some of their hits and repartees were not deficient 
in quickness and humour. 

But it was now getting late, and we all huddled 
ourselves together on the ground, muffled in our 
cloaks and blankets, for the cold was very search- 
ing, to prepare for the toil of the ensuing morning. 
A short time, however, after getting asleep, my 
right-hand companion roused us all with his com- 
plaints of extreme cold, pains, and sickness of 
stomach. We stretched him near one of the watch- 
fires and gave him some warm brandy and water, 
but had scarcely reecomposed ourselves to rest when 
my left-hand bed-mate was attacked in a similar 
manner, and required the same treatment as the 
first. They both suffered violently from the incon- 
venience that usually attends landsmen in a gale at 
sea; and this is common to many travellers on the 
Peak, some of whom attribute it to sulphurous 
exhalations in the atmosphere; but I conjecture 
that it must rather be caused by the rarity of the 
air. At all events, there was no odour of brimstone 
perceptible to us. Out of our party of five, my 
American friend and I were now the only ones who 
experienced no other cause of complaint than that 
arising from the hardness and inequalities of our 
couch, and, with the exception of some of the mules 
breaking loose and getting into our camp, he and 
I slept uninterruptedly till about two in the morn- 
ing, when we were called up to recommence our 
journey. 

The moon was now to the westward of us, and 
the air most bitterly cold and light, Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer standing at 41 degrees. Our guides 
informing us that we could ride yet a little further 
up, and our three sick men being now sufficiently 
recovered, we were all, shortly after, again in the 
saddle, having previously filled the “alforjas” that 
one of them carried, with provisions and a couple of 
bottles of brandy. The other carried a staff, with 
a flag attached to it, that we had prepared in Port 
Orotava, and I took care to strap on my own 
shoulders my little valise full of cotton, while one 
of the muleteers volunteered to accompany us to 
the summit with the box for specimens. 
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On leaving the Estancia, we commenced ascend- 
ing a narrow and very steep pathway on light 
pumice-stone and ashes, and before long lost the 
benefit of the moonlight, which was intercepted by 
the vast mountain before us, the acclivity of which 
was here very great, and the turns in the pathway 
extremely short. Our beasts frequently slipped 
backwards two or three yards at a time, and, at one 
particularly awkward angle, the mule of our Ame- 
rican friend lost its hinder foot-hold, just where 
the road bordered on a deep chasm in the bed of 
lava, with a degree of peril to his life that we only 
became aware of when we repassed the spot on our 
descent by daylight. Without further accident, 
however, in about three-quarters of an hour of this 
unpleasant mode of travelling, we reached “ Alta 
Vista,” nearly seven hundred feet higher than the 
Estancia, and from henceforward had to trust to 
our own legs alone for the completion of the ascent. 

At this point the stream of lava rocks, that I 
have mentioned as descending all down to near the 
Cafiadas, is joined to its source, if I may so term it, 
for here we had nothing in view but a vast chaos 
of black masses of every shape, and mostly from 
three to five feet across, jumbled in the most won- 
derful manner one over another, without the least 
particle of earth or sand being perceptible even in 
the cavities where their angles, touching or rest- 
ing upon each other, leave fissures of a kind to 
make one tremble at the thought of one’s leg acci- 
dentally slipping into any of them. This is the 
“Mal Pais,” or bad country, as it is appropriately 
named, and over this we had to climb and clamber, 
rather than walk, having often to assist our progress 
with our hands, and following closely on the track 
of our guides, who steered their course by nothing 
but small stones that had previously been placed 
vn larger rocks here and there, to serve as land- 
marks. 

A strong wind was blowing with icy coldness, 
and most of us felt a greater or less difficulty of 
breathing; but one, in particular, could not take 
above eight or ten steps without stopping to rest, 
obliging us to wait for him, and consequently ren- 
dering our progress very slow. At last, however, 
We issued upon a small plain of powdered pumice 
and ashes, strewn with large stones and pieces of 
lava. This was “La Rambleta,” the elevation of 
which is 11,680 feet; and here we stopped to rest, 
sheltering ourselves as best we might from the wind, 
that blew extremely hard, and was quite benumbing 
in its coldness. 

A short time before reaching this spot, we had 
perceived the sky to the eastward assume a pearly 
ant, speedily followed with brilliant streaks of 
orange and pale red colour, that progressively 
deepened in tone. Now, at about five o'clock, the 
sin burst in all its golden refulgence over the 
horizon, which was hard to distinguish at that mo- 
ment from the mist that mantled upon the sea. 
From moment to moment the sugar loaf of the 
Peak, at the foot of which we now stood, went on 
glowing more and more under the first rays, while, 
looking downwards from our perch, we saw the 
whole remainder of the island yet wrapped in the 
§0om of night; and it was a very long time before 





the valleys and glens, according to their greater or 
less profundity, were illuminated by the coming day. 
Baron Humboldt states the anticipation of sunrise 
to be 12’ 55” between the time of its being visible 
on the Peak and on the plain, and is the greatest 
the elevation of any mountain has been known to 
produce. 

Here, then, we stood, as I have said, on the little 
plain out of which the sugar loaf, or final cone of 
the Peak, rears itself. One effort more—its height 
is but 512 feet from our present position—and we 
shall stand upon the summit, and crown our expe- 
dition with success. Alack! it is a hard pull up- 
wards for men wearied with their travel over the 
Mal Pais, and not a little out of wind. But up we 
go, on the only practicable side of it, (which is the 
south-east one,) following our guide in Indian file, 
though with less success than he; for, not so accus- 
tomed to the treacherous looseness of the soil on 
this steep ascent, we often slipped a couple of steps 
or more backward, though occasionally meeting a 
firmer stepping-place on some protruding piece of 
oldlava. As weslowly worked upwards, we noticed 
several jets of steam and yapour issuing from 
amongst the stones and sand, and called by the 
guides “the Peak’s nostrils,” and hereabouts, cer- 
tainly perceived a smell of sulphur. 

After a number of short haltings to take breath, 
we at last attained the summit, which we found 
surrounded with a natural wall of large rocks, 
thrown promiscuously over each other, but having 
a small breach in the side we had ascended by. 
Here the wind howled about us, and the cold was 
not yet mitigated by the slanting sunbeams. Both 
the guides advised us not to enter the crater, or, in 
other words, not to cross the ridge of rocks so as 
to come upon the centre of the summit, as, they 
said, when the wind blows with so much violence 
as it then did, it forms eddies in the hollow, which, 
if indeed not dangerous, are at least alarming and 
uncomfortable. They themselves lay down on the 
lee side of the rocks, wrapped in their blankets, and 
we stretched ourselves beside them long enough to 
contemplate all the features of the wondrous view 
below us, for the day had become delightfully clear 
and bright. Almost due south of us, Grand Canary 
still overtopped a bank of clouds, with a small blue 
circle of the sea visible round its entire outline; 
more to the eastward, and at a greater distance, we 
perceive Fuerteventura, like a dark streak on the 
ocean, which was there quite free of even a haze, 
and could plainly make out the risings and higher 
parts from the remainder of the land; while yet 
beyond that, and less distinct, we discerned Lanza- 
rote. As to our own island, the greater portion of. 
it was, when we ascended, hid by clouds; but as 
the morning advanced, they began to dissolve, and 
we discovered the Villa, with Port Orotava below 
it, apparently almost under our feet. Further off, 


we could only trace the boundaries of the island by 
the fringe of white sea-foam all round it. 

After well scrutinizing all these objects, three of 
us left our guides and two remaining companions, 
(who were knocked up,) and moved round to the 
north side of the cone, from whence we saw Palma 
separated from us by what looked like a mere 
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streamlet. Goniera seemed so near that we might 
almost have thought it touched this island; and a 
little further beyond lay Hierro—all very distinct 
and clear. The town of Garachico, and that of 
Ycod, with its forests of pine trees, seemed directly 
beneath us; and as the sun went on ascending, 
every point of view became more minutely distin- 
guishable. We next scaled the rocks on the north- 
east side, which are the highest of the ridge, and 
consequently stood upon the most elevated spot on 
the Peak. 

This mountain has been scen from a ship’s deck 
at 115 miles distance, and Humboldt says it is 
visible from the south cape of Lanzarote at 153; 
but supposing we take the medium of 135 miles as 
the distance at which, in clear weather, the horizon 
can be made out from the summit of the Peak, 
then, by walking round it, the eye can take in the 
_astonishing circle of nearly 800 miles of ocean—an 
extent quite unrivalled by any other known moun- 
tain. 

Our first employment here was to plant the pole 
and flag we had brought, to announce to our friends 
in Port Orotava the completion of our journey; a 
job that cost us infinite trouble, and not entirely 
devoid of risk; for the stones were all moveable and 
insecure, notwithstanding their weight (which, of 
many of them, cannot be less than eight or ten 
ewt.) The outer face of the cone is on this side 
nearly perpendicular, while, on the inner, the stones 
are high enough above the crater, or caldron, to 
make the possibility of a fall on either side a rather 
unpleasant idea. Add to this the violence of the 
wind, which in one or two gusts I really thought 
would have carried us bodily away, and the force 
with which it flapped the flag about while we were 
securing the staff, which, though formed of two 
stout chestnut poles, nailed and lashed together, 
was springing nearly to the earth and up again, 
during these squalls.* 








PROFESSOR FARADAY. 


Tue remarkable man whose portrait illustrates this 
notice, has obtained a world-wide celebrity as a 
philosopher. The public in general will associate 
the name of Faraday with chemistry; but what our 
neighbours, the French, designate by the word 
physicien, will most nearly represent the scientific 
career upon which Faraday entered early in life, 
and which he has so successfully cultivated. 
Before proceeding to give some account of the 
discoveries with which his name has become most 
intimately associated, it may be well, fer the sake of 
readers residing at a distance, to describe the origin, 
the nature, and objects of the Royal Institution— 
the place which must be considered as the alma 
mater of Professor Faraday; where he first made 
himself known as a scientific character, and where 
all his discoveries have been elaborated. The term 
“ Royal Institution” is very apt to beget false no- 
tions of its character. A person unacquainted with 
the real state of the case, might be led to imagine 





_* “ Sixteen Years of an Artist’s Life in Morocco, Spain, and the 
Canary Islands,” By Mrs, Elizabeth Murray. Hurst & Blackett. 
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it connected, more or less, with royal or imperial 
support—that it receives government assistance, 
and has its professors appointed by royal or impe- 
rial nomination. On the contrary, the Royal Insti- 
tution is neither more or less than the counterpart, 
on a large and liberal scale, of many a literary and 
scientific society to be found in many a country 
town—if we except that it was incorporated by 
royal charter, and that it has subsequently been 
enlarged and extended by Act of Parliament. It 
never received a farthing of public money, having 
declined every proposition of the sort, the acceptance 
of which it was feared might involve loss of inde- 
pendence, and which indeed, the Royal Institu- 
tion’s exchequer being very prosperous, it does 
not require. Unlike the Royal Society, the fellow- 
ship of which is supposed to be only accessible to 
such as have actually made discoveries in science, 
the Royal Institution is open to any person who is 
known to have a taste and a love for scientific 
inquiries—at least, these qualifications entitle the 
candidate to nomination and the ballot. If the 
British Association be excepted, the Royal Institu- 
tion, we believe, is the only focus of British scien- 
tific re-union, where ladies are admitted on terms of 
membership. The Royal Institution is of modern 
origin, having been founded in March, 1799, by 
Count Rumford and Sir Joseph Banks, assisted by 
Earls Spencer and Morton. It received the im- 
mediate patronage of George 1, and was incorpo- 
rated by royal charter in 1800, as “The Royal 
Institution of Great Britain.” More than any other 
British scientific society, the Royal Institution has 
tended to the advancement of science, and making 
known, all over the world, British philosophers 
and philosophy. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
when we consider how especially the Royal Insti- 
tution has been favoured by the men of mark whom 
chance or circumstances have drifted, so to speak, 
into its professorial chairs. It is no ordinary good 
fortune which, in little more than half a century, 
has secured to the Royal Institution such men as 
Young and Davy, Brande, and, lastly, the subject 
of our memoir. 

A great merit of Professor Faraday—almost 
indeed a speciality—is that he habitually clothes 
the profoundest expositions in the plainest language. 
Throughout his whole career, he has ever been above 
the practice, not infrequent, we are sorry to say, 
of arranging his forms of expression for the benefit 
of those persons alone who are already familiar with 
the first principles of a subject. Professor Faraday 
seems never more at home than when creating out 
of the varied materials of a general audience, ame- 
teurs of his favourite sciences. The love of teach- 
ing is not a rare quality in itself. Many lecturers 
delight in teaching; but whilst, as the general 
rule, teachers are perfectly comprehensible only s0 
long as they confine themselves to an exposition of 
first principles, it is a great merit in the subject 
of our memoir, that his plainness of exposition never 
deserts him—not even when dealing with branches 
of science by repute the most difficult and abstruse. 

The way in which Professor Faraday brought 
about his connection with the Royal Institution 
sayours almost of the romantic. In Dr. Paris’s Life 
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of Sir H. Davy, a recital is given of the circum- 
stances—necessarily an authentic recital, inasmuch 
as it was furnished by Professor Faraday himself, 
and from which we gather the following particulars. 
In the year 1812, whilst Sir H. Davy was yet in the 
zenith of his fame, Mr. Faraday, then a bookseller’s 
apprentice, was taken bya friend to hear Davy lec- 
ture at the Royal Institution. What he heard made 
so profound an impression upon him, that he deter- 
mined, if possible, to relinquish bookselling, and 
every other commercial pursuit, in favour of phi- 
losophy. How to carry out the resolve was mot so 
apparent. Difficulties in the way of an aspirant 
after a scientific career were gréat then, as they are 
now; but perseverance, aided by a lucky chance, 
enabled Iaraday to surmeant them. The book- 
seller’s apprentice made abstracts of the leading 
points of Sir Humphrey’s discourse, fair-copied the 
notes into a book, which he bound, and forwarded 
it to the baronet, accompanied by an explanation. 
He stated his position and his desires ; expressing 
his love of science, his dislike of trade, and his belief 
in the superior liberality of scientific men; con- 
cluding his letter by a solicitation that Sir Humphrey 
would aid him in finding some scientific appoint- 
ment, if possible. Davy replied courteously and 
promptly, telling the young aspirant that he would 
nid him if possible; and, as to the impression that 
scientific men had greater Hberality of sentiment 
than men of business, Sir Humphrey merely re- 
marked, “Further acquaintance with them will 
perhaps undeceive you” The result of this cor- 
respondence was that, im 1833, Mr. Faraday had a 
place found for him im the Royal Institution as 
assistant; and, connected with that institution, in 
one way or another, he has ever since remained. 

From the time when Mr. Faraday first joined the 
Royal Institution toe the present, his rise has been 
uniformly steady. Few British philosophers, per- 
haps, have created for themselves a less amount 
of inimical feeling than the subject of our memoir— 
a circumstance which, though the result uf many 
causes, we are inelmed in great measure to attri- 
bute to the repugnance he has always manifested to 
accept the position of mere chemical advocate. For 
a long time past he has uniformly declined to be 
mixed up in any judicial questions—s resolve deter- 
mined by conscientious feelings, the force of which 
may be approximately estimated, when the enor- 
mous fees professional men receive for their judicial 
evidence are taken into consideration. 

From the beginning of his career, Prefessor Fara- 
day has evinced a partiality for the study of the 
mysterious entities commonly known as the timpon- 
derable agents. To him there is an ineffable charm 
in the study of the universal laws by which the 
Almighty has seen fit to regulate the operation of 
his might. And here let us pause to notice a curious 
circumstance. ‘The field which Professor Faraday 
has made his own by adoption, is one which had 
been almost universally held to involve a deep know- 
ledge of mathematical lore. Faraday is no mathe- 
matician, though there must be some quality in his 
mind congenial to the apprehension of the higher 
branches of mathematics. A mathematical professor 


told us, that Faraday told him (it is necessary to | 





be precise ina case of this kind, even at the expense 
of verbal elegance) that he (Faraday) never remem. 
bered to have performed a mathematical calculation 
but once in his life. He once turned the handle of 
Babbage’s calculating machine, thus furnishing the 
solitary occasion. Perhaps not a little of the 
charm which attaches to the lectures and writings 
of this philosopher is attributable to the fact that 
he, and he almost alone, has shown the ability to 
afford glimpses of interesting though abstruse laws, 
without the aid of mathematical- reasoning, and 
those cross-grained formulx which, the very con- 
densation of learning as they are, prove to the brain, 
like many sorts of highly-condensed food to the 
stomach, wonderfully hard of digestion. 

Tt would be impossible here to summarize the 
whole of the discoveries Professor Faraday has 
made during his long and arduous career. We 
must be content with noticing a few, leaving it to 
the reader to extend the list should he feel disposed, 
by exercising his own research. One of bis creat- 
est discoveries, or rather series of diseoverics, was 
that of the condensability of several gases. Up to 
the time of Faraday, it was believed that gases were 
permanently clastic bedies; whereas stcain and 
vapours were only elastic under conditions of cle- 
vated temperature, and therefore condensable by 
cold. Faraday, very early in his career, proved this 
notion to be untenable. He began by condensing 
carbonic acid, or soda water gas, and sulphurous 
acid, or the gas of burning brimstone, each into a 
liquid. Following out the idea which these dis- 
coveries shadowed forth, he, and other philosophers, 
have since succeeded in condensing a large number 
of gases, noé merely into liquids, but into solids. 
We ourselves have seen solid. sgda water gas made 
inte a sort of snowball, in the lecture theatre of the 
Royal Institution, and handed about amongst the 
audience for their amusement. In electrical science, 
one great discovery made by Faraday was, that the 
so-called “ poles” of a galvanic battery are really no 
poles at all; that is to say, they are not attractive. 
This was a great deduction, but greater still was it 
to prove that electricity and magnetism, if not 
identical, are readily convertible. It was Professor 
Faraday who first succeeded in evolving an electric 
spark from a magnet, and by accomplishing this, 
opened the way to the application of electricity to 
many existing forms of the electric telegraph. 

Independently of his fame as a scientific man, 
Professor Faraday has other claims to our appre- 
eiation. The remark has often been made, that 
scientifie men are prone, owing to the character of 
their pursuits, to grow over-arrogant in tlre exer- 
cise of their faculties, subjecting to the dominion of 
reason those great mysteries of revelation which 
should be approached reverently with christian faith. 
Arrogance of this sort, when it does occur, is the re- 
sult not of depth of scientific learning, but of shal- 
lowness. Professor Faraday furnishes a prominent 
illustration of this. Give him a scientific propost 
tion to grapple with, he sweeps his ground free 
from all mysticism at once, and goes straight to his 
mark, under full confidence in the guiding power of 
reason; but few better than he know how to draw 
the line which human reason should not attempt t0 
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Some time ago there was a mysticism afloat 


cross. 
which threatened to damage the interests of science. 
There was a tendency in the minds of many to 
accept on faith propositions which ought from their 
yery nature to be accepted or rejected on the ground 


of observation and reasoning. ‘The so-called table- 
turning may be cited as affording a promineut 
illustration. No one protested more strenuously 
against this sort of mysticism than Professor Iara- 
day, whose facility of experiment and induction 
contributed in no small degree to disabuse the 
British public of this absurd delusion. He proved, 
by an ingeniously constructed machine, that a table 
merely turned because the operators made it turn, 
though unknown to themselves, of course. He 
proved that when the mind and belief are concen- 
trated on any given result, the muscular system 
unconsciously aids towards its accomplishment. 

When Christmas time arrives, a course of juvenile 
lectures has for many years past been delivered at 
the Royal Institution. It has been understood for 
a long time past, that Professor Faraday shall 
deliver this course; and, assuredly, we know of no 
one who could perform that task as well. Last 
year the lecturer expressed his apprehension that 
it might be the last occasion when he should be 
able to address his young friends. We hope not: 
though, remembering Mr. Faraday’s age, (now more 
than sixty-seven,) one cannot forget, and Mr. Fara- 
day himself, we are sure, would not desire to forget 
—that he draws nigh to the three-score and ten 
years of existence, normally allotted to man. 





BERTHA; OR, SMILES AND TEARS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY MARY IOWITT. 
CHAPTER VII. 


20BERT’S apprenticeship was ended, and as a clever 
blacksmith he went out into the world to find a 
path in life for hims¢if. He could hardly speak 
when he took leave of Bertha and her father. 

“If ever I do any good in the world, I shall 
have you to thank for it,” he said; “and if our 
Lord would give me a real pleasure, it would be by 
enabling me sometime to return your kindness.” 

A light was extinguished in Bertha’s quiet life 
by the departure of this fresh young spirit; but 
she thought much more of the loss it was to her 
lather, and exerted herself to fill the blank. 

The father surprised her by taking a new dwell- 
ing—small, it is true, and also in a back street, but 
much more comfortable and pleasantly situated 
ina garden. Here it was that they really began 
to live; here they had light, air, sunshine, and the 
cheerful song of birds. And now one day after 
another went on, and yet she closed each day, as it 
passed, with a prayer of thanksgiving as earnest 
and as heartfelt as those with which the old laun- 
dress sanctified each evening. ‘Thus wore away 
year after year; and no uncle came from America 
with a chest full of treasure; no powerful patron 
placed the father in ease and prosperity ; no noble 
husband discovered the precious value of the unas- 
suming night-blooming violet, and regarded her 
virtues as richer treasures than gold or beauty. 





It was still “ Miss Bertha” who closed, at.length, 
the weary eyes of her father, in the blessed conscious- 
ness that he had returned, as the prodigal son, to 
the arms of his Father; but “ Miss Bertha” was a 
name which sounded lovely to many a forlorn and 
sorrowing heart, to which she continually adminis- 
tered the consolation and peace which ever accom- 
panied her quiet course. 

But Bertha was as forlorn and solitary as an or- 
phan. The little property left by the grandmother 
had been expended during the latter years of her 
father’s life, when he was totally incapable of work ; 
her future maintenance, therefore, entirely depended 
upon herself. What was she now to do? She 
could not alone support herself by fine needlework, 
more especially as her eyes had of late began to fail 
her. Should she become a governess? She would 
have been willing enough; but then, how much so- 
ever she had during the latter years striven for an 
increased acquisition of knowledge, still her mental 
cultivation was very one-sided, and there seemed little 
probability of her obtaining a situation when so many 
highly educated young women sought for situations 
in vain. A housekeeper? but then, again, her do- 
mestic experience and knowledge were very circum- 
scribed; she had learned, it is true, to keep house 
upon very little, but not with a large income, and she 
was afraid of undertaking this duty. She was by no 
means so friendless as in former years ; but of her 
few friends, none were themselves in a position to 
offer her a permanent situation, and knew not how 
to advise her for the future. 

The wife of the controversial bookseller, who had 
become a kind friend of Bertha, was in the end 
the means of helping her. 

** Now, Bertha, I have found you a good situation, 
one which seems made for you—the post of head- 
milliner at Madame Nivert’s ; there you will have 
nothing but light work to do; your eyesight will 
not be strained; you will have a certain income, and 
will not be any longer so solitary. It is a very re- 
spectable business, and, besides, it has been estab- 
lished some years.” 

Bertha smiled with a melancholy expression. 

The good lady could not conceive why Bertha 
hesitated to accept the offer of such an advantageous 
situation; nor was it easy for Bertha to explain 
upon what grounds she based her internal repug- 
nance; she therefore acceded to the proposal. 

She was now no longer solitary, but was the 
superintendent of a large room, crowded with gay 
young workwomen. It was her business to in- 
terest herself in the attire of fashionable ladies, and 
her thoughts were occupied by clouds of gauze, by 
silk and satin dresses, and torrents of streaming 
ribbons. Ah! and in this fairy region, among these 
fountains of female vanity and splendour, our poor 
night-blooming violet drooped her head, and was 
obliged to call forth all the powers of her soul to 
prevent herself relapsing into her old melancholy, 
or again asking the hitherto silenced question, 
“What is the good of my being in the world ?” 
All the life and conversation of this place, all this 
business of fashion, had no interest for her; none 
of these young girls attracted her; she could find 


| no response in the hearts of any of them for that 
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which was the necessity of her soul. She endea- 
voured to maintain her place in the higher peaceful 
regions of faith, but her heart at times failed her, 
and she seemed in danger of falling into her mother’s 
state of stolid resignation. 

Sunday alone was her comfort and salvation ; 
never had the full significance of a day of rest been 
so dear to her as now. ‘The word of God, as she 
listened to it in church, was then like a fountain in 
a thirsty land; she lulled her dissatisfied heart to 
repose in the quietness of her own chamber, and 
heard without, the murmur of cheerful people pass- 
ing by in the sunshine; nevertheless, she endea- 
voured to take courage from remembering old 
Catherine, and earnestly prayed the Lord to find 
another place in his vast household, if he saw it 
good for her. 

One fine holiday afternoon, the good bookseller’s 
wife would take no refusal, but insisted that Bertha 
should go out with them a little excursion by rail- 
way; “for you are getting quite melancholy,” she 
said. 

Bertha went with them, and felt great pleasure 
in the sunshine, in the beantiful green trees, and 
the streams of people who were out holiday-making 
like themselves. On the opposite side of the 
same carriage with them, sate a well-dressed man, 
who, however, had rather the stamp of an intelli- 
gent, educated man of the working class, than of a 
gentleman, and who seemed as if he could scarcely 
take his eyes from Bertha. Mrs. Miiller, the book- 
seller’s wife, began to smile to herself, and when 
Bertha turned towards her, she began to joke her 
about the well-to-do admirer whom she had evi- 
dently attracted: just then the stranger spoke. 

“I beg your pardon; but are you not Miss 
Bertha Sprésser ?” 

“Yes, indeed I am!” returned she, now closely 
observing him; “and you—are you not Robert ?” 

“T am Robert,” said he, “and thank God that I 
have found you! Where can we havea little quiet 
talk together ?” 

The bookseller’s family, who naturally thought 
tf nothing less than of a respectable marriage offer 
for their friend, invited him to join their party, and 
adjourn with them to the garden of the country 
public-house whither they were bound. He most 
willingly accepted their offer, and very soon all 
were sitting merrily together in the open air, 
Robert relating his adventures. 

“ And as you now sce me,” said he, “I am still 
nothing more and nothing less than a blacksmith, 
but an honest one; and I must say, yet once more, 
that, after God, I owe everything to you. I have 
a good wife and dear children,” (the bookseller and 
his wife made long faces at these words,) “ a hand- 
some business and a good income, and above all, a 
contented heart; but if it had not been for you, I 
might perhaps have been only an unsuccessful 
journeyman smith.” He then went on to tell them 
that the skill in his trade, for which he had to thank 
his master, and the knowledge of languages, the 
foundation of which was laid with Bertha, had 
opened a path for him in many ways; how he had 
taken every means of increasing his knowledge; 
and, finally, that he had accompanied an English 
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iron-master to his own country; that there he had 
worked under him, and been able to save a hand- 
some sum, which he was come home to enjoy. “I 
have now,” said he, “a fixed appointment in the 
great iron-works of N. , and am at the same 
time an independent man. My wife was the 
daughter of a rich peasant-farmer in the country— 
a clever, kind wife she is. She has long known 
how much I have to thank you for, and she would 
never let me have any rest till I came here, as you 
now see, on purpose to seek you out and find what 
you are doing. Our eldest girl is called Bertha.” 

Bertha rejoiced from the bottom of her heart to 
learn the success of her former teacher and pupil. 
It was not without some little embarrassment that 
she made him acquainted with her present position. 
Robert seemed somewhat shy of venturing his 
request ; at length he took courage and said :— 

“ Dear Miss Bertha, don’t take it ill of me, but 
I do not think it is quite the proper situation for 
you. There is a pretty room in our new house, 
quite elegantly furnished; it is my library, but I 
have very little time to spend in it. My wife often 
says in joke, ‘You can some day take your Miss 
Bertha in there: she would be like a princess in 
that room.’ If you would only come sometimes 
on a visit, I fancy you would have much rosier 
cheeks, and perhaps afterwards I know very 
well that for my own children alone it would not 
be worth your while; but the whole valley swarms 
with children, among whom are the director's. 
Now it certainly would be a blessing if you would 
come and take charge of them.” 

Bertha promised to think of it, and inquired 
after his brothers and sisters. 

“ All happily settled,” said he; “ two sisters 
married; one brother a clergyman, with whom the 
youngest sister lives ; one brother a notary, another 
a book-binder, a fourth a cabinet-maker, the fifth a 
stone-mason, and the youngest dead; I, however,” 
said he, “am the best off of all.” 

After fourteen days, he returned with his wife, to 
fetch away Bertha. The wife, a blooming village 
beauty, with bright black eyes and a most cordial 
laugh, was for a considerable time somewhat shy; 
Bertha also felt the same; but Robert’s skilful, 
warm-hearted management, acting like a link be- 
tween the two, drew them by degrees together. 
Madame Nivert was not at all unwilling to part 
with a head-milliner, who, to use her own ex- 
pression, “ looked like hard times.” 








I know a beautiful green valley among the moun- 
tains, lying like a clear emerald bctween brown 
pine woods. The fairies, it is true, are driven 
thence, for there, all day long, sounds the heavy 
forge hammer, and columns of black smoke ascend; 
but poctry is by no means extinct there, for there 
may still be found many a lovely spot, and pleasant 
wood paths wind up the hills. Shaded by beauti- 
ful trees, yet open to the south, and at a litile 
distance from the great works, stands the dwelling 
of the smith, and the cheerful sound of the steam 
hammer is heard unceasingly from early morning t 
night. It is a bright and happy dwelling, and 
rosy children are merrily running in and out. On 
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the upper story, however, behind the window with 
the white muslin curtains, exists a peculiar little 
world, a joyous sanctuary for children; for that is 
The most glorious flowers 
diffuse a delicious fragrance from the window; the 
pleasantest pictures ornament the walls; everything 
which peculiarly belongs to a comfortable and beauti- 
fal room is here to be found. It might, perhaps, 
appear somewhat crowded with ornamental and 
elegant objects, if everything were not arranged 
with the purest taste. The window, which com- 
mands the lovely valley and the green hilis, presents 
one of the most beautiful and peaceful prospects 
for a wearied eye and a heart which longs for 
repose. ‘This is Bertha’s asylum. 

But the possessor of all this comfort and beauty 
does not by any means lead an indolent life. All 
the children of the valley, from the little daughters 
of the director to the children of the poor work- 
people, are her scholars, and come every morning 
with their books, and in the afternoon with their 
work-baskets, to the great hall, which the director 
had devoted to the purposes of education, near one 
£ the large factories. Never was a teacher more 
beloved and respected. ‘The gratitude of the parents 
provides abundantly for Bertha’s modest require- 
ments, and she knows of a certainty that she will 
never experience want. 

Marie, Robert’s wife, who can conceive no one 
superior to Bertha, takes a delight in keeping her 
room in the most beautiful order, and even in 
showing it to strangers, “as the lady’s room,” when 
Bertha is absent. 

But it is not alone the children who rush forward 
tomeet Bertha; all the poor and the sick of the 
valley know her light step and her soft, skilful 
hand, and many a sad countenance grows bright 
as her form bends over the sick couch. Love and 
gratitude, in a vocation which should satisfy all 
the longings of her heart, were Bertha’s fervent 
wish in her youthful days; and she enjoyed these 
in the evening of her life. 

It is true that she may have gone on her way 
alone towards the object of her desire; but her 
heart never now asks, “ I’or what purpose am I 
inthe world?” She had only one motto: “ Lord, 
Iam unworthy of all the love and the kindness 
which thou hast shown to me!” 





LLOYD’S. 


Everysopy has heard of “ Lloyd’s.” Everybody 
has seen the word a thousand times in the news- 
papers, and of all the familiar names known to us 
m connection with commerce, whether at home or 
abroad, none is more familiar than this. Yet few 
people, comparatively, have any definite idea of 
what is comprised under this significant mono- 
syllable, or of the real nature of the establishment 
to which it gives a name, and which is almost as 
well known among the merchants of every com- 
mercial country in the world as it is in London. 
Near the eastern gate of the Royal Exchange, 
there is a rather confined area, from which a spacious 
Winding flight of steps leads up to a sort of ante- 
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chamber of no great dimensions. Up and down 
these stairs, between the hours of eleven or so in 
the forenoon,.to five in the afternoon, there is a 
constant ebb and flow of business faces—not par- 
ticularly jolly or merry faces at any time, but faces 
with a responsible expression about them, and of 
the reflective and calculating character. They are 
always going up and down, one current meeting 
the other, and passing, with few words of greeting 
and no delays. Arrived at the top of the stairs, 
we are in the presence of Gibson’s grand marble 
statue of Huskisson, the effect of which is more 
than half lost, from the disadvantageous position 
it occupies. Then there is a statue of the Prince 
Consort, by Lough, much better seen, but, as a 
work of art, not so well worth seeing; besides 
which, there is Lyddehker’s memorial, and that 
handsome tablet in the wall, placed there as  tes- 
timonial to the “Times” newspaper, in commemo- 
ration of the exposure by that journal of a gigantic 
commercial conspiracy, which threatened the ruin 
of the whole of the trade of London. 

From this ante-chamber are the entrances, guard- 
ed by liveried functionaries, to the subscription- 
rooms—for the chambers of Lloyd’s are only open 
to the subscribers, or to those who have business 
with them. We are suffered to pass on, however, 
and the next minute are in the under-writers’ room. 
This is a lofty apartment, about a hundred feet in 
length, and some fifty wide. ‘There is nothing 
particularly striking in its appearance. A number 
of large tables and seats, ranged down each side 
and along the centre, with books, papers, and 
writing materials, present nothing extraordinary ; 
and yet if you reflect for 2 moment, that here 
millions of money are literally at stake every hour 
—that not a breeze can blow in any latitude, not a 
storm can burst, not a fog can rise, in any part of 
the wide ocean that girdles the world, without re- 
cording its history here, in such characters as tell 
of loss, discredit, perhaps utter ruin—you may wel 
hold your breath, and acknowledge that, common- 
place and matter-of-fact as are the details of the 
spot, it is yet a centre of veritable and profound 
interest. For it is here that the business of ma- 
rine insurance is transacted—a business the rami- 
ficotions of which reach all round the world, and 
whose operations are so essential to the maintenance 
of the world’s commerce, that were it to come sud- 
denly to a stand-still, one half of the existing traffic 
of the nations would be paralyzed. Insurance is 
continually the basis of credit, even on shore. If 
you could not insure your life, you would hardly 
raise a loan on your personal security; and if you 
could not insure your house, the mortgagee would 
not lend you nearly the amount upon it which he 
now does. But at sea the risks are beyond all 
comparison greater, and the necessity of insuring 
against them, of course, correspondingly so. Every 
prudent man, therefore, who has capital thus en- 
dangered (unless it be such an amount as he can 
afford to lose, and he is inclined to speculate) 
insures it against loss: if the vessel which is, or 
which contains, his venture be lost, he recovers his 
capital because he has insured it; if it escape the 
sorils of the sea and make a prosperous voyage, he 
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can easily spare to pay the premium out of the 
profit. The insurers, or under-writers, must of 
course be men, or firms, who have large capital at 
command, and they ought to be men with sufficient 
prudence and integrity to restrain them from 
incurring liabilities which they are unable to meet. 
We need not say that the under-writers of Lloyd’s 
stand pre-eminent throughout the world for these 
indispensable qualifications. 

Those huge books on the tables near the bar 
contain daily entries regarding vessels at sea. The 
one on the right is filled with safe arrivals at the 
destined port—while that on the left records every 
species of accident, disaster, and loss, as soon as 
these casualties are known. There was a rather 
spiteful gale in the Channel for several entire days 
last week; and in consequence you see gloomy, 
prophetic faces bending over the “casualty book,” 
looks ominous of disaster, and unfortunately not a 
few faces which tell that the omen has been fulfilled. 

Cast your eye round the room, and you may see 
transactions of marine insurance actually negociat- 
ing in your presence. Yon sexagenarian, for 
example, sitting at the corner of that table, his 
chin resting on his clenched hand, and his eye- 
brows somewhat studiously knit, is listening to the 
under-toned but emphatic talk of the slim, wiry 
figure standing by his side. The latter is a ship- 
broker, who has come to effect an insurance for a 
few thousands on the “ Betsy Jane,” which sailed 
for California, round Cape Horn, four months back. 
She was spoken in latitude 35° south, and longi- 
tude 40° west, all well, seven weeks out. The 


broker offers a certain per-centage for the risk; but 
the underwriter does not seem fascinated with the 
premium proposed, and keeps a rather stolid coun- 


tenance while the other talks on. He knows the 
“Betsy Jane” to be Al on the list, and he knows 
too that she was spoken with, as the broker says, 
for that fact is duly recorded in the “books ;” but 
it is a long while since that news came, and the 
last accounts from Valparaiso said nothing about 
her. The good ship, in all probability, is perfectly 
safe, and may be even now entering the harbour; 
but also, she may have gone to pieces on the South 
American coast, or on some coral reef in the South 
Seas, or she may have met with ice in beating 
round the Horn, and foundered. Who knows ? 
Such are the elements which an underwriter has to 
take into consideration in calculating the probabili- 
ties which guide his transactions. The “ Betsy 
Jane” will be insured, notwithstanding, for the 
averages and the chances are all in her favour; but 
the broker will have to come down with a higher 
premium than he has offered. 

To assist such calculations as have reference 
chiefly to the risks on our own and neighbouring 
coasts, there is at the end of the room a curious 
piece of mechanism, called an anemometer, or wind- 
gauge. This instrument is so contrived as to 
register, by means of pencilled records of its own 
writing, the force of the wind as it is exerted against 
a large fan on the roof of the Exchange, during both 
day and night, from one year’s end to another. 
We know not what may be the actual utility of this 
instrument as vet. When the courses and revolu- 
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tions of storm-circles are better known—when the 
phenomena of air-currents can be delineated on the 
chart with something like certainty—when that 
science of which Lieutenant Maury is head and 
chief shall have been thoroughly thought out, and 
its results fairly mastered—it may be that then 
every fitful mark of the anemometer may be fraught 
with sound knowledge, and form a key to the law of 
storms all the world over. In that case, and when- 
ever that time shall arrive, we may feel assured 
that the risks of navigation will be less, and the 
costs of insurance in proportion. 

The reading-room, which is next to the under- 
writers’ room, is supplied with the commercial 
journals of all nations; and here may be scen from 
time to time the merchants of foreign lands, as well 
as our home capitalists, gleaning from unnumbered 
documents, written and printed, the information 
they want. An orderly, almost perfect silence, 
prevails, and -waiters, who only whisper, are ever 
on the alert to supply the lists as they are called 
for, and the very last intelligence from any and 
every port on the seas, at an instant’s notice. For 
in this spot is concentred all that is positively 
known concerning every civilized venture afloat, 
from whatever port it may have sailed and to what- 
ever region it may be bound. Sail from whence 
it will, a vessel may be insured at Lloyd’s, and in 
practice there is hardly ever a barque sailing from 
a Christian country that is not so insured in wholes 
or in part. This is managed by the medium of a 
vast system of agency, which is ever active among 
all maritime peoples—the agents of the United 
Kingdom amounting to a hundred and fifty, and 
the foreign agents nearly doubling that number. 
It is from these agents, who write by every mail 
and telegraph every serious casualty, that that vast 
mass of intelligence is received which renders 
Lloyd’s the never-failing source of information on 
all marine matters. 

The merchants’ room, which is frequented by a 
different class of subscribers, not insurers, is under 
the management of a master speaking several 
languages; it is supplied with duplicates of the 
“books,” and with the Engligh and foreign news- 
papers, and is the centre of various mercantile 
transactions other than insurance. The captains 
room, to which the readiest access is by the cap- 
tains’ entrance on the north side of the Exchange, 
is for the transaction of captains’ business by ap- 
pointment with their owners, and for sales and 
transfers of ships and ships’ stores. It is, further, 
a commodious coffee and refreshment room, where 
the viands are supplied at moderate price. On the 
floor above the subscription rooms are the chart 
room, the committee-rooms, and the various dome:- 
tic offices. 

The above is about as much as can be learned 
by a casual visit to this unique establishment, which 
certainly never had its like in any other age 0 
country. It may be regarded as a colossal instit- 
tion for rendering the destructive forces of nature 
harmless against the enterprise of commerce. In one 
respect it does this, for it prevents the diminution 0! 





what is literally “ floating capital,” and keeps the 
| keels of commerce for ever gliding in their ocean 
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path. But there is another and a grim side to this 
bold picture. Yon moneyed arbiter may underwrite 
the “ Betsy Jane,” and if she is crunched to atoms 
by the grinding ice-drift, or founders like lead in the 
bosom of the tempest, he may set her duplicate 
afloat with timbers as sound and a cargo as rich. 
But what of the thirty men and seven or eight boys, 
who started so merrily on their voyage four months 
ago—now perished for ever in those dismal gulphs? 
Can he underwrite them? can he set them afloat 
once more, and quench the mothers’ sobs, and dry 
the widows’ tears? It is a ghastly thought that 
the increase of our commercial marine is marked 
by concurrent increase of death by drowning and 
the horrors of shipwreck. The proof of this is 
afforded by the books of Lloyd’s, whose evidence is 
not to be gainsaid. We speak within the mark 
when we affirm that the loss of life by casualties at 
sea, reported at Lloyd’s, averages not less than 
twelve hundred men and boys per year. Of these 
as many, probably, as four to five hundred form the 
crews of vessels sailing from our island ports every 
year, which are never heard of again; for it is a 
fact that fifty vessels on an average annually leave 
our harbours, which never arrive anywhere, and the 
cause of whose total destruction remains for ever 
wknuwn. The next most fatal class are those 
which founder at sea, leaving survivors to tell 
the sad history of loss and suffering—and these 
amount annually to about two hundred and twenty. 
Almost as large a number are every year abandoned 
by their crews, who take to their boats to save their 
lives if possible. Those totally wrecked in the same 
space of time are about five hundred and seventy ; 
while those driven ashore and partially wrecked 
are over twelve hundred. Serious damage by 
collision, in which vessels only save themselves 
fom sinking by running into the nearest port, 
occurs six hundred times, while various other 
casualties of less frequent occurrence, including 
casualties by fire, by ice, by pirates, etc., etc., raise 
the whole list to no less than three thousand in a 
single year, in sailing vessels alone. Among 
steamers the loss and damage, proportionably to 
tonnage, is not nearly so great, but still the array 
of accidents is a gloomy one. 

The question naturally arises, on contemplating 
such a portentous list of calamities, what class of 
vessels is most liable to them? Out of the three 
thousand casualties recorded in Lloyd’s books in 
a year, not more than sixteen are set down against 
vessels of seven hundred tons burden and upwards. 
The rule would appear to be, that the larger the 
vessel, or the more valuable the venture, the less 
liable it is to suffer wreck or accident. Not that 
there is any protective property in the mere ele- 
ment of size, but because in large vessels there 
will be found a well-qualified commander and an 
eficient crew, while smaller vessels are often kept 
Weak-handed from false notions of economy, and 
thus in the hour of storm and peril they are wrecked 

want of sufficient skill and strength on board 
to navigate them safely. It is of course impossible 
that the whole of our mercantile marine should con- 
‘ist of large vessels of great tonnage; in such 
vessels many branches of commerce could énly be 
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carried on at a ruinous loss, if at all. There must 
be small vessels for the coast, the European and the 
Mediterranean traffic; but there is no reason why 
they should not be as well manned and commanded 
as the monster merchantmen that trade with China 
and the Indies. We hold that a vessel of four 
hundred to five hundred tons, fairly manned, and 
free from the incubus of a deck cargo, inasmuch as 
she is more manageable, is safer in the narrow seas 
than one of two thousand ; but the mischief is, that 
such vessels, being mostly commanded by men who 
are part owners, and who, heedless of their respon- 
sibilities, are interested in saving expense, seldom 
are fairly manned, and carry very little of the 
science of navigation on board. These are conclu- 
sions which, however unwilling we may be to arrive 
at them, we cannot escape, for “Lloyd’s List” 
brings them home to us with irresistible force, 
speaking in facts which cannot be tampered with or 
eluded. The remedy, then, so far as a remedy is 
obtainable against the overwhelming loss of life at 
sea, annually suffered by this country, will come 
with a better educated class of sea captains, and 
crews of well-trained, disciplined, and well-paid 
seamen. 

The total loss, either of life or property, cannot 
be accurately arrived at by the information con- 
centrated at Lloyd’s, as casualties must occasion- 
ally happen which do not get reported in their 
books. As tolife, we have given an approximation 
above; as to property, it has been calculated that 
about 250,000 tons of shipping are lost every year. 
At the cost for building, of £10 a ton, this would give 
£2,500,000 as the money loss incurred by owners, or 
by the underwriters in the case of such vessels as are 
insured, every year for the vessels alone. If the 
value of the cargoes amount to only as much, then 
£5,000,000 sterling in value of the products of human 
industry are swamped in the fathomless ocean, and 
lost to the communities for whom they were de- 
signed. Verily there is room for underwriting, 
and reason enough why the underwriter should not 
feel himself on a bed of roses, 

** When the stormy winds do blow, do blow— 
When the stormy winds do blow.” 

“ But,” says the reader, “who is, or was, Mr. 
Lloyd, the founder of this responsible and ubi- 
quitous institution ? you have not introduced us to 
him after all.’ Well, that is rather a difficult 
question. We can get at nothing like a detailed 
account of the man. Some two centuries ago he 
was described in a title-page as a “ Gentleman well 
known for obliging the Public with the Freshest 
and most Authentic Ship News;” and forty years 
before that, he, or his progenitor, was mentioned 
in the “Tatler ;” and again, ten years before that 
he was referred to in a poem which had but an 
ephemeral existence. All search for him previous 
to the date of 1700 is vain, and who he was can- 
not be told at this time of day. The man himself 
has been forgotten for many a long year; but stat 
nominis umbra—the shadow of his name does in- 
deed stand, a beneficent power looming over land 
and sea; and it may be said, in poetical phrase, 


“To brood o’er the waters wherever they roll, 
From the day-darting zone to the night-shadowed pole.” 
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VARIETIES. 


Huen Mitzer on Srrixes.—* I had now,” says Hugh 
Miller, in his autobiogrophy, “I had now quite enough of 
the strike, and stubbornly battling for my own hand, 
would not stir a finger in assertion of the alleged rights 
of fellows who had no respect for the rights which were 
indisputably mine.” “There is a want,” he adds, “of 
true leadership among our operatives in these combina- 
tions. It is the wilder spirits that dictate the conditions, 
and, pitching their demands high, they begin usually by 
enforcing acquiescence in them on the quieter and more 
moderate among their companions. They are tyrants 
to their fellows ere they come into collision with their 
masters, and have thus an enemy in the camp, not un- 
willing to take advantage of their seasons of weakness, 
and prepared to rejoice, though secretly mayhap, in their 
defeats and reverses ; and further, their discomfiture will 
be always quite certain enough when seasons of depres- 
sion come, from the circumstance that, fixing their terms 
in prosperous times, they will fix them with reference 
rather to their present power of enforcing than to that 
medium line of fair and equal adjustment on which a 
conscientious man could plant his foot and make a firm 
stand. Men ableand ready to work in behalf of those com- 
binations will, of course, get the work to do, but they will’ 
have little or no power in their direction ; the direction 
will be apparently in the hands of a few fluent ‘gabbers ;’ 
and yet even they will not be the actual directors; they 
will be but the exponents and voices of the general me- 
diocre sentiment and inferior sense of the mass as a whole, 
and acceptable only so long as they give utterance to that, 
and so ultimately exceedingly little will be won in this 
way for working men.”—My Schools and Schoolmasters. 


SrIMvuLUs OF THE RECENT GoLD Discovertrs.—Califor- 
nia, before the gold discovery, had a small and rude 
population of Indians and half-breds, with a few scattered 
Anglo-American settlers. In eighteen months after the 
discovery, it had 50,000 inhabitants, and became with 
this number, according to law, a sovereign state of the 
Union. It has now, or in ten years time, a population of 
400,000, sufficient to make eight sovereign states. . The 
colony of Victoria is the chief source of the Australian 
gold, and its population in 1853, two years after the gold 
discovery, was 300,000; this year it amounts to half a 
million. In 1847 our imports of Australian wool amounted 
in round numbers to 47,000,000lbs. ; and in 1857, with-, 
out any deterioration in quality, they were 50,000,000lbs. 
Before the gold discoveries, the carcass of the sheep was 
almost unsaleable for its flesh, and frequently melted 
down for its tallow. It is now worth, in the markets of 
Sydney or Victoria, from twenty shillings to twenty-five 
shillings. Our exports to all our Australian colonies in 
1849, two years before the discovery of gold, amounted 
to no more than £2,000,000, and in 1857, they had reached 
£11,000,000. The total population of all our Australian 
colonies, before the gold discoveries, was about 400,000, 
and now it borders on a million. The fame of the gold- 
fields early reached China; and at present, between 
California and Australia, there are thought to be not 
fewer than 100,000 of this people, the first recorded ex- 
ample of their migrating to such distantlands. There is, 
indeed, no country coming at all within the pale of civiliz- 
ation that has not felt the stimulus of the new gold. 


“ Honesty THE Best Pottcy.”—The late Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, in one of his walks, purchased a cow in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dalkeith, which Was to be sent to his palace 
on the following morning. The duke, in his morning 
dress, espied a boy ineffectually attempting to drive the 
animal forward toits destination. The boy, not knowing 
the duke, bawled out to him, “ Hie, mun, come here an’ 
gie’s-a han’ wi’ this beast.” The duke walked on slowly, 
the boy still craving his assistance, and at last, in a tone 
of distress, exclaimed, “Come here, mun, an’ help us, an’ 
Tl gi’e you half I get.” The duke went and lent the 
helping hand. “And now,” said the duke, as they trudged 





along, “how much do you think ye’ll get for this job?” 
“ Oh, I dinna ken,” said the boy, “but I’m sure o’ some- 
thing, for the folk up at the big house are gude to a’ 
bodies.” As they approached the house, the duke dis- 
appeared from the boy, and entered by a different way, 
Calling a servant, he put a sovereign into his hand, saying, 
“ Give that to the boy who brought thecow.” The duke 
having returned to the avenue, was soon rejoined by the 
boy. ‘Well, how much did you get?” said the duke. 
“A shilling,” said the boy, “an’ there’s half 0’ it t*ye.” 
* But you surely got more than a shilling?” said the duke. 
“No,” said the boy, “that’s a I got—and d’ye no think 
it’s plenty?” ‘Ido not,” said the duke; “ there must 
be some mistake ; and as I am acquainted with the duke, 
if you return I think Pll get you more.” They went 
back, the duke rang the bell, and ordered all the servants 
to be assembled. “Now,” said the duke to the boy, 
“point me out the person that gave you the shilling.” 
“Tt was that chap there,” pointing to the butler. The 
butler confessed, and attempted an apology, but the duke 
indignantly ordered him to give the boy the sovereign. 
“You have lost,’ said the duke, “your money, your 
situation, and your character, by your covetousness; 
learn henceforth that ‘ honesty is the best policy.’” The 
boy by this time recognised his assistant in the person 
of the duke; and the duke was so delighted with the 
sterling worth and honesty of the boy, that he ordered 
him to be sent to school at his expense. 


Tue LEARNED SELDEN.—Selden, some days before his 
death, sent for Archbishop Ussher and Dr. Langbaine, 
Amongst other matters, he told them that he had sur- 
veyed most of the learning that was among the sons of 
men; yet hecould not at that time recollect any passage, 
out of all his books and papers, whereon he could resi 
his soul, save one from the sacred Scriptures, which lay 
most on his spirit; it was this: “The grace of God that 
bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, teaching us 
that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world; 
looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing 
of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.” 

Our Nationa System or Epucation.—We alone, of 
all nations, rest on the voluntary undertaking of private 
individuals or societies for its basis, and we support such 
agency by large subsidies and co-operation from the 
national treasury. In twenty years we have so got pro- 
vided schools and teachers for one-third of the children 
dependent on such schooling, and we are rapidly advanc- 
ing towards adequacy both of demand and supply. Pos- 
sibly we may learn something from other countries—from 
the United States, Canada, and from European States, 
free as ourselves, as Switzerland and Holland ; not much 
from the elaborate organization of France, nor from the 
late Imperial patent of Vienna, nor the Prussian grada- 
tion of officers up to the bishops of the State religion. It 
is worth our discussion whether we might not further 
supplement our voluntary principle, and, failing all appeal 
to voluntary action, call from the central power, on aay 
parish unprovided with a school-room, to build one a 
least, according to the choice of rate-payers assembled, to 
be subsequently aided by the Treasury or otherwise. We 
may also learn from the experience of free-traders that 
there is nothing inconsistent with freedom, but something 
actually essential to success, in a mixture of central ant 
local action.— Rt. Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P. 


Too MANY OFFICIAL OATHs.—An instance of the un 
happy moral effect of unwise laws is afforded by the 
numerous official and other oaths, in reference often t0 
the most trivial matters, at once indicating, increasing, 
and perpetuating a low tone of feeling in relation to vere 
city. —Mr. 7. Chambers, Common-Serjeant of London. 








